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ABSTRACT 

This survey attempted to examine what happened in 
the Ocean Hill-Brcwnsvi lie Community school district, Nev York where 
there was parent participation, and what the attitudes of parents 
were towards local control. While the short history of the 
demonstration project did not allow for a long-term evaluation, the 
project did fulfill many of the goals of a community school district. 
The parents developed enough efficacy to participate in and acquire 
knowledge pertaining to school matters, and had confidence in their 
educational leaders. [Not available in hard copy due to marginal 
legibility of original document. ] (Author/DM) 
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A SURVEY OF PARENTAL VIEWS OF THE 
OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE EXPERIMENT 

by Frances Qottfrled 

France* Gottfried, it a Research Associate at the Institute. She bolds a Masters 
Degree in Political Science, “nils monograph is to be included in the Institute’s three 
year study of the demonstration districts. 



INTRODUCTION 



Educational experiments in community control hive become a national symbol of 
reform in urban education. Much has been written by educators pro and con. However, 
there has been little hard data on liow those clients who were th* beneficiaries of these 
experiments regarded it This paper will begin to examine the attitudes of the parents 
in Ocean Hill-Brownsville toward! their experiment 

The Ocean Hiff-BrownsviUo demonstration project was one of the three school 
decentralization experiments (Ocean Hill-Brownsville, 15. 201, and TVo Bridges) cre- 
ated by the New York Gty Beard of Education in July of 1967, in response to the 
severe educational problems facing these three economically deprived areas. These neigh- 
borhoods had seemingly lost confidetice in the schools which were failing to educate 
their children. And while admittedly, most pupils in city schools are behind in their 
studies, the figures in black ghettos are far more catastrophic In Ocean Hill-Brownsville. 
for example, 6,000 of the 8,000 students in the district were three or more years behind 
in the bask subject skills «heri the experiment first began.' 

What the community lea lets in Ocean Hill-Brownsville and the other two demon- 
stration projects envisioned was an experiment in community control of the schools in 
theic districts, with the Board of Education delegating authority over perse and, budget, 
and curriculum to a locally elected school board. The essential element in these experi- 
ments was to be community participation’ the Board of Education suggested that a 
demonstration district of a small size should 'involve representatives of the community, 
parents, a*d staff mote effectively in the conduct of school programs as well as in new 
approaches to teacher training and in curticulum development. 



Essentially, with the exception of the three demonstration projects in New York 
Gty, few large city school mtetu have attempted to make any meaningful change In 
rite political structure of their educational institutions.' Because it challenged that very 
structure, the Ocean Hill-Brownsville school district was the object of three consecutive 
strikes that crippled the New York Gty schools in the autumn of 1968. In question 
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w*i the Ocean Hill-BrowruviUe governing board’s power to involuntarily transfer thir- 
teen teachers, five assistant principals, and one principal out of the district. The deter- 
mination of whether the personnel function in the schools would reside with the local 
governing board or remain with the city was at stake, and in the end greater power of 
appointment and dismissal did remain with the city board and the teachers’ union.' 

Despite die fact that the Ocean HiU-BrownsviUe school district was forced to 
function under ambiguous guidelines set by the Board of Education and strong oppo- 
sition from the teachers' union and supervisory associations, the district did develop an 
experiment including many of the elements of community control. It was these elements 
of community participation that many Urge city school systems looked to in Ocean Hill 
to see if they should duplicate the experiment to remedy their ovn educational ills. 

To begin to determine some of the effects of community participation in the Ocean 
HiU-BrownsviUe school district, the Institute for Community Studies at Queens College 
of the City University of New York cooducted a survey in cooperatioo with the 
National Opinion Research Oncer in the winter of 1970. The survey encompassed 
Interviews with 214 mothers from 6 of the Ocean HiU-BrownsviUe schools P& 1)7, 
144, 155, 179, 15. 55, and J.H5. 271; a random sample of 50 mothers was taken from 
each of these schools. 

The overriding objective of the survey was to see what happens ki a school district 
where there L community participation. With respect to the Ocean HiU-Browns*iUe 
school district the study was aimed at finding out what the attitudes of the parents were 
awards community involvement, whethet they participated in school affairs and were 
knowledgeable about school matters, their feelings of efficacy towards influencing edu- 
cation in the district, their attitudes towards local control and their attitudes towards 
the schools. 

Whether the experiment was a success In terms of community participation cannot 
be determined solely by this survey, for as Indicated, Ocean Hill operated, at times, 
under extremely adverse conditions. Nevertheless, the underlying success or failure of 
community participation in the Ocean HiU-BrownsviUe demonstration protect can only 
be determined at such time as the district is compared with other school districts of 
simile characteristics. 

SoHo-EtonomU Cbsuttttthlkt *nd B*tkgtotmi of lb * Pc unit 

Ocean HiU-BrownsviUe Is located In a sodo-economfcaUy deprived area of Brook- 
lyn. Of the 214 parents surveyed, 41 per cent had total family incomes of $)j000-$4,999 
pet annum, while 16 per cent repotted total earnings of under 15,000, 24 pet cent 
earned between $5,000 and $6£99, and only 14 pet cent of this group reported their 
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annuil family income at $7,000 or more. The I960 US. Census repotted the median 
family income in the district ranging between $3,00045,100. Among the parents sur- 
veyed die average family had 4 children under the age of 18 living in the household. 

Compared with 57 per cent of the total respondents earning less than $5,000 per 
annum, 52 per cent born in the North had family incomes of less than $5,000; 62 per 
cent of the parents born in the South earned that amount; and 67 per cent of the parents 
bom in Puerto Rico reported total family income* of less than $5, COO although none 
of the Puerto Ricans earned incomei under the poverty hvel of $3,000. 

The fottntl education level in the district is low (see Table 1); 72 per cent of the 
parents indicated that they did not have an opnortunity to get as much education as 
they would have liked and only 26 pet cent did. Twenty-six pet cent received an 8th 
grade education or less, 44 pet cent completed the 9th-llth grades, 25 per cent attained 
a high school diploma, and ooty 3 per cent attended some college with 2 per cent of 
the respondents holding college degrees. 

These results confirm the positive correlation attributed by sodrl scientists to 
income and education, as the coefficient of the cotielation is .23 at the 1 per cent level 
of significance. 

A predominant 80 per cent black, 16 per cent Puerto Rican, and 3 per cent white 
population make up the racial composition of tie respondents surveyed in the Ocean 
Hul-BrovMvJlle district This sample compare* with thv average 73 per cent black, 
24 per cent Puerto Rican, and 3 pet cent white smdent population in the district from 
196M968.' 

Only 14 per cent of the respondents were born in the North, whereas a greater 
67 pet cent were bom in the South, 15 per cent in Puerto Rico aod 4 per cent in 
Other; 29 pet cent of the group diimed that they resided in the North up to the age 
of 16; 54 per cent resided In the 'Jouth up to that age; 13 per cent in Puerto Rico, 
and 4 pet cent in Other. Of the parents bom in the South, 13 per cent grew up in 
the North. 
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Table 1 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS SURVEYED 

(la per cents) 



Rtctl Ethnic 


White 


3 


Black 


80 


Puerto Rican 


16 


Oriental 


0 


Ia iti of Ed$tf4tion 


8th grade or less 


26 


9th-l 1th gride 


44 


High School 


25 


Some College 


3 


College Graduate 


2 


lntovu 


Under $3,000 


16 


$3, 000-14,999 


41 


$5,000-16,999 


24 


$7,000 or more 


14 


BklbpUi* 


North 


14 


South 


67 


Puerto Rico 


15 


Other 


4 


Rttultnc* up to At* 16 


North 


29 


South 


54 


Puerto Rico 


13 


Otnet 


4 



Hm group appears to be fairly mobile is 15 pet cent of the parents lived in the 
district rot levs thin I year; 35 ptr cent lived there 1 pear but less thin 4 years; 
9 pet cent r elided in the district 4 years but less thin 5 years; 24 pet cent of the 
respondents lived kt Ocean Hill-Brownsville mote thin 10 feats. And 30 per cent of 
the respondents moved into the district during the time of the experiment 

All of the parents interviewed hare children in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville schools. 
Sixty-four pet cent of the parents hive one to three children in the public schools, 29 
per cent hive four or five, and 7 pet cent have six to ten children in the schools Only 
15 per cent of these respondents hid a child attending a public school in New Yorx 
City where most of the children were white, whereas an overwhelming 84 pet cent had 
children who attended mostly black schcrvis all of their lives 




Of the respondents answering the question: "Who do you think receives • better 
education in New York Gty public schools — bLck or white children, or do they all 
receive the same education? , 64 pet cent assumed that white children receive a better 
education, 28 per cent thought that black and white children receive the time education, 
and 2 per cent thought that black children get a better education. 

negative Altitudes ite the City Towards the Ocean Hill-Browns vi He School District 

Experiments often create curiosity, hostility, and criticism on the part of those 
individuals outside of the experiment, especially when they are not fully knowledgeable 
about the experiment. The Ocean Hill -Brownsville demonstration project was no excep- 
tion; it was a source of criticism and negative feeling on the part of many groups in 
Wew York City who thought that extremists would take over the school district and 
teach only black history and revolution; fears about racism and black separatism began 
to prevail in the city in connection with Ocean Hill. 

These accusations continued as groups in the city "began to fan the flames of racial 
fears/* and "increasingly harped on 'extremism/ 'the militants' and “black power."' 
But, according to the responses in the survey, these fears were unwarranted because 
that attitude was not prevalent in the community. 

When the parents in the survey were asked: "If you had your choice, would you 
rather have your (child/childreo) taught mostly by black teachers, mostly by white 
teachers, or doesn't it make any difference to you one way or the other? ', overwhelm- 
ingly, 85 per cent of the respondents said that it made no difference to them. Of the 
group, 11 per cent preferred black teachers and 3 per cent preferred white teachers. 

The teaching of black history and Afro-American studies in the public schools in 
the district brought a response by 51 per cent of the respondents who felt that too 
much, o- ibout the ri*ht amount of this subject was being taught; 36 per cent thought 
that too little black hutoty was being taught in the schools and 11 per cent were 
not sure. 

In terms of the curricula in black history in the Ocean Hitl-Brownsville schools, 
both Afro-American and Latte American studies centers were created In the district 
which provided "teacher training, adult education courses and resource material on the 
nature of the black tad Puetto Rican contribution to the American culture." * 



Parents 1 Bealnation of Problems in the neighborhood 



Studies have concluded that the problem of housing will be the mot. crucial area 
of social cooPkt te the 1960's and 1970V and that obtaining "adequate bousing is a 
serious problem" for all blacks in the New York region. Furthermore, they.- studies 
have related inadequate bousing end stum conditions to "social delinquency." In addi- 
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tion, they state that the schools are of special interest to blacks and Puerto Ricans since 
they provide one of the means through which these two groups can better themselves 
economically/ 

When the parents were asked which they thought were the three biggest problems 
facing people like themselves in Ocean Hill-Brownsville, they ranked housing and slums 
first; crime, robberies, and vandalism second; and addiction and dope to be the third 
most crucial problem. Asked which one is the most serious, they rated housing and 
slums as the most important (see Table 2). 

Although schools and education were highly emphasized and given public none* 
in the district, among the choices they listed education as the fifth biggest problem, 
and fourth as the most serious. In a survey conducted in December 19o8> parents in 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville responded similarly by ranking crime, robberies and vandalism 
as the biggest problem they faced in their neighborhood; this was followed by housing 
and slums, and by better schools and education/ 

Table 2 



THREE BIGGEST PROBLEMS FACING PEOPLE 
IN OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE 
(In per cents) (In rank order) 



Problem 


Three 

Problems* 


Most 

Serious 


(Rink 

Order) 


Housing, slums 


42 


29 


i 


Crime, robberies, vandalism 


40 


22 


3 


Addiction, dope 


29 


24 


7 


Bats, roaches 


23 


8 


5 


Schools, education 


21 


11 


4 


Condition of the streets, garbage collection 


17 


2 


6 


Jobs, employment 


12 


2 


7 


The way police behave 


6 


.5 


8 


Prejudice, discrimination 


3 


0 


10 


Other 


0 


.5 


9 



• Tormi Is more than 100 per cent because respondents were asked to choose three problems. 

The primary concerns of people living in this poverty area continue to center 
around their personal well-being, as the physical conditions of housing and streets in 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville are dilapidated and dirty. 

i Oscar Hsndlin. The Newcomen: Negroes and Puerto Ricans in * Changing Metropolis, Anchor Boob (Garden 
Citj. N. Y.s DooMedsr «d Compaq, Inc, 1959). pp. 62*102. . 

• Bert E. Swanson. Decision-Maktng in the Schools — Destgregattop-Decentraltzaticn Ccntropentes, Final Report 
(Btonxville, N Y.: Center for Continuing Education -ad Community Studie*, 1969). p. 120. 
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THE OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT: 
ON PARTICIPATION AND KNOWLEDGE 



Community control ha $ become an increasingly oopuiar notion among blacks and 
minority group citizens in large cities. Much of this desire for community participation 
has developed as a result of a growing lack of confidence in the urban institutions to 
meet the demands and needs of the citizenry, 

# Specialists in urban education consider parent and community participation as a 
positive link to both the participants and the system. It brings the parents closer to 
the schools and may place them in a situation where they share responsibility for the 
education process. Moreover, through participation, parents should gain a better under- 
standing of the intricacies and problems of the professional educator. 10 

The implications of parent involvement in education go beyond the schools for it 
gives them the opportunity to become a part of the larger democratic process. Participa- 
tory democracy can be an educational process for the participant; one can hypothesize 
that in a community-run school district such as Ocean Hill -Brownsville, parents par- 
ticipate and are encouraged to participate because they feel closer to the institution, 
and to some extent become more knowledgeable through this involvement 

In determining degrees of political involvement political theoreticians have devel- 
oped numerous frameworks and categories within which to measure participation. 
Milbrath, for example, has constructed four categories in a "hierarchy of political 
involvement, 1 ’ His elevating scale of participation includes: 

1) apathetics; 

2) spectator activities: 

exposing oneself to political stimuli, 
voting, 

initiating a political discussion, 
a i tempting to talk another into voting a certain way, 
wearing a button or putting a sticker on the car; 

3) transitional activities: 

contacting a public official or a political leader, 
making a monetary contribution to a party or candidate, 
attending a political meeting or rally;and 

”MwIo D. Putin!, "Alternatives for Urbin School Reform/' Hsrtsrd Educational Rttitw, XXXVm (Winter, 
1968 ), 1 * 0 - 75 . 
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4) gladiatorial activities; 

contributing time in a political campaign, 
becoming an active member in a political party, 
attending a caucus or a strategy meeting, 
soliciting political funds, 
being a candidate for office, 
holding public and party o£Sce. u 

While many of these categories of participation can be used in connection with 
this survey, many of the definitions will have to take on broader meaning and scope, 
and new categories will have to be added in order to demonstrate the influence of 
community control on participation in an experiment such as the Ocean Hill -Brownsville 
demonstration project. 



Participation 

Participation in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville school district can possibly be measured 
in such intangible terms as a decrease in alienation towards the local school system in 
contrast with the period before it was run by a community elected board. An awareness, 
interest and knowledge of school matters can also be a measurement of local participation 
in Ocean Hill 



In any case, the survey shows that the parents did participate, to some extent, in 
certain areas of school affairs, and in other areas did not participate to the same degree. 
One might conjecture that the amount of efficacy they felt towards the district determined 
the type and extent of their involvement. 

Studies have shown that parent associations in poverty areas are weak. 1 * When 
asked, however, about participation in the schools, such as: "Do you belong to the 
Parents Association in your (child's /children's) school(s)?”, 36 per cent of the parents 
surveyed in Ocean Hill-Brownsvilie said that they did belong (see Table 3). Some 
55 per cent of the respondents indicated that they attended one to four Parents Asso- 
ciation meetings last year, with 45 per cent of them attending none, and 18 per cent 
attending more than four. 

In another category, when questioned about personal contact with the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville leaders, 10 per cent of the parents claimed that they had talked personally 
with the unit administrator; 13 per cent of the same group said that they talked per- 
sonally with a member of the local governing board. Their attitudes towards these local 
leaders in contrast with city-wide officials shows greater confidence in the community 
school district. 



An overwhelming 86 per cent of the parents said that they had visited a school 
in the district in the last year. Although this study has no control group, other informal 



u Latex W. Milbrsth, Political Psrticipttienc How end Wby Do People Get Involved in Polities ? (Chicago: Rind 
McNally tod Company, 1965) , p. lo. ... , . 

** United Parents Aaiociations, Self-Help Program in Psrent Edncetton (AutfaJt, 1967). p. It. 
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Table 3 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 
(la per cemj) 



Participated in a boycott or demonstration at a school in 



the district in the past year or two 

Yes 10 

No 89 

Not sute 1 

Membership in the Parents Association 

Belong 3 6 

Don't belong 64 

Not sure 0 

Number of times attended meetings in the last year 

One 7 

. Two 13 

Three 10 

Four 7 

More than four 18 

None 45 

Visited child's school in the district in the last year 

Yes 86 

No 13 

Not sure 0 



studies and interviews indicate that an increase in parent participation develops when 
parents become dose to and interested in the schools ” Before the creation of the Ocean 
Hiil-Brownsville school district few parents ever visited or were welcomed in the schools. 
This increase in participation has been noted by teachers who were in the schools prior 
to the district. 14 Furthermore, several studies claim that there is a positive correlation 
between parent participation and student achievement in the schools. In 1968, the par- 
ents in Ocean Hill-BrownsviUe responded similarly to a survey when asked about their 
participation in the Parents Association and visits to the schools. 1 * 

Even when using the standard criteria for participation, voter participation, more 
uian 20 per cent of the eligible voters in the community district participated in the 
local school board election. One-third of those interviewed voted in a city-wide election 

«7w 1 . 

»* pjurkipiat obcem/’* iownriewi with te*chm. Jtnuiry-Ju&e, 1970. 
u Swiasoo. op. cit . 
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for Mayor in November 1969. In a larger school district election in 1970 (encompassing 
the Ocean Hill district) only 4,9 per cent of the citizens voted. These figures would 
indicate wide interests and participation in the experiment in community control. 

One can conclude from the survey that participation was not activist oriented, since 
only 10 per cent of the parents indicated that they had participated in a boycott or 
demonstration at a school in the district. 

The parents surveyed in the district were asked several questions about their general 
participation in community affairs. In the responses, 30 per cent of the group acknowl- 
edged the fact that they belonged to some type of community organization or association. 
This figure is son>ewhat lower than that for membership in the Parents Association (a 
school organization). Of the 64 people who belonged to a community organization, 
48 per cent of the parents belonged to a religious or church group, followed closely by 
44 per cent who are involved in some welfare rights group. 

This latter fact has significant implications for political behavior since the church 
has traditionally served as an important part of the life in black communities,” In 
researching the role of religion among racial and ethnic subgroups in the United States, 
Donald Young noted: 

One function which ** minority religion may serve is that of reconciliation with 
inferior status and its discriminatory consequences. . . . The Christianity of the 
Negro, in spite of appreciable encouragement of verbal criticism of the existing 
order, has emphasized acceptance of present troubles in the knowledge of better 
times to come in the life hereafter. 17 

But with nearly equal participation in welfare rights groups as religious and church 
groups, one can surmise that the church is no longer the center of life in this Northern 
urban ghetto.” Blacks are no ; accepting the lot which is handed to them. The 
high percentage of people in the community receiving welfare grants (31 per cert)” 
and the deteriorated living conditions in the neighborhood have forced them to face 
the stark realities which beset them and to transfer some of their efforts to action in 
this area. 



This survey can also serve to reaffirm two familiar hypotheses relating to par- 
ticipation. Social scientists have found in many studies that both income and education 
are positively correlated with political participation.* 0 As Table 4 indicates, when the 
respondents were broken down into low income, higher income (under $5,000, over 
$5,000) and low education, higher education (below 6th grade to 11th grade, high 
school to college), the parents with the higher income and education showed greater 
degrees of participation than their counterparts with low income and education. How- 



u Times Q. Wilson, Negro Politics: T be Stercb for Leaders btPj New York: The Vice d. 129. 

it Doculd Young, Am tries* Minority Peoples (New York: Harper. 1937), p. 204, quoted in Robert K. Merten, 
Social Theory and Social Structure (New York: The Free Press, 1957). p. 43. 

“Si^V^WieU, P ’The Ocean Hill-Brownstifle School Project: A Profile," Community Issues, VoL 1. No. 2 
(Flushing, N. Y.: Institute for Community Studies, Queens College, February, 19 69), 4. 

*>MUbr*tb, op. cit pp. 120-24. 
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ever, these figures can serve as a rationale for having a community school district since 
there is less disparity between participation in low income and education categories and 
higher income and education categories in the areas of participation within the district 
as compared with city-wide participation (the mayoral election). 

In terms of community participation the survey shows that there were degrees of 
involvement, some high, in school matters. And one could conjecture that the parents 
interviewed did feel efficacious about the schools. But, the significance of participation 
In a community school district will have to rely on additional studies to be conclusive, 



Table 4 



COMPARISON OF PARTICIPATION AMONG THE RESPONDENTS 
IN DIFFERENT INCOME AND EDUCATION LEVELS 
(In per cents) 



Area of Participation 

Membership in Parents Association 

Talked personally with the unit 
administrator 

Talked personally with a member of the 
local governing board 

Participated in a boycott or demonstration 
in the schools 

Visited the schools last year 

Voted in the last mayoral election 



Income 


Education 


Under 

$5,000 


Over 

$5,000 


Below 
6th Grade 
tcj 

11th Grade 


High School 
to College 


34 


43 


28 


56 


8 


15 


6 


19 


11 


16 


10 


20 


6 


18 


7 


17 


85 


92 


82 


97 


26 


50 


26 


48 



Knowledge 

Advocates of community control of education believe that the efficaciousness the 
community develops towards the schools will lead them to become participants in the 
education process. It is through this involvement that the participants are assumed to 
become more knowledgeable concerning school matters. 

Actually, a Gallup survey in 1969 indicated that there was widespread "citizen 
ignorance about schools ” “ In this survey several questions were asked the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville respondents to learn the extent of their knowledge about the district and 
the schools. 



*Hoie fti NtSfon Vftvi tkt Pmblk Scbooh (Melbourne. Fit,: Institute for Development of Educttlootl Activi* 
tie*. Information tod Services Division, 1969). cited by Cutminghtm, op. cif p. 534. 
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Ia reference to the district, the parents were asked to expand on: "What do you 
think is going to happen to the Ocean Hill-Brownsville Governing Board in the fall 
when the new school districts come into existence?’ 1 Fifty-three percent of the respond- 
ents made a judgment with some extent of knowledge about the district (see Table 5), 
while 2 per cent gave wrong information, and 42 per cent responded that they did not 
know what was going to happen. In addition, 14 per cent of the "roup surveyed, on 
being asked if they knew the names of any members of the local governing board, said 
yes; 85 per cent were not familiar with the names of governing board members. 

Table 5 

PARENTS* PREDICTION OF THE FUTURE OF THE OCEAN HILL* 
BROWNSVILLE GOVERNING BOARD IN THE FALL 
WHEN THE NEW SCHOOL DISTRICTS COME INTO EXISTENCE 
(In per cents) (Open-ended question) 





Pet Cent 


(N) 


Better 


3 


(6) 


Worse 


5 


(10) 


Will be done away with 


29 


(62) 


Hopes that it will continue 


10 


(22) 


Will remain the same 


6 


(12) 


Incorrect response 


2 


(14) 


Don't know 


42 


(90) 



In connection with the schools the respondents were informed that the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville governing board and the unit administrator started new programs in the 
schools; 30 per cent of the parents were familiar with the programs while 60 per cent 
of the group were not Of the 65 parents who said they were familiar with some of 
the programs, the best known program seemed to be Headstart, with 52 per cent of 
the mothers in the group familiar with the programs acknowledging that they knew 
about it; 40 per cent of the parents in this group were familiar with Project Read and 
23 per cent of the respondents knew about the Bi-lingual Program at P.S. 155; another 
18 per cent of the parents knowledgeable about the programs knew both about the 
Home Reading Program and the Mathematics Labs. 
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The parents interviewed who represented the four elementary schools in the survey 
showed greater knowledge of the programs than those having children in the inter- 
mediate school and junior high school, Approximately one-third of the respondents in 
three of the elementary schools were familiar with the programs, and in P.S, B7 nearly 
one-half of the mothers knew about the programs. In the intermediate school and 
junior high school about one-fifth of the parents indicated that they were familiar 
with the programs. The respondents indicated greater familiarity where more programs 
were present in their schools. The programs listed for the intermediate school and 
junior high school were individualized programs rather than those reaching a larger 
segment o f the student body. 

In light of the of the survey, one may have to conclude that the respondents 
are limited in the* Knowledge of the district and the schools. The study did not really 
indicate high degrees of knowledge in the areas surveyed, except that knowledge of 
programs seemed widespread among those who had direct experience with them. 

THE OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT: 

AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

The proponents of community control assume that community participation, defined 
as school boards locally elected and directly accountable to the electorate, would pro- 
duce more positive feelings from the community about schools and school leaders. It 
should also encourage greater feelings of efficacy among the citizenry. 

Although the Ocean Hiil-Brownsville demonstration project was never given com- 
plete autonomy in its authority and operated under ambiguous guidelines, it was an 
experiment in community participation of a more limited type. This survey shows that 
even in the short life of the experiment, though plagued with crises, it did produce 
some of the objectives stated above. 

Evaluation of the District and Parental Influence 

The results of the survey show that the community developed strong feelings of 
efficacy pertaining to the schools. Of the 214 parents interviewed, four-fifths believed 
that the community had more influence, or the same amount in running the schools 
compared with a few years before the creation of the Ocean T 'I-Brownsville school 
district, and less than one-tenth of the respondents thought the community had about 
the same influence (see Table 6). 
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Table 6 

PARENTS' EVALUATION OF THE DISTRICT 
(In per cents) 



The Ocean Hill-Brownsville schools in comparison to the 
way they were before they became part of the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville District 

Better 32 

Worse 17 

About the same 40 

Not sure 10 

Peelings about possible abolition of the Ocean Hill • 

Brownsville School District 

Pleased 6 

Unhappy 52 

No difference 25 

Not sure 16 

Influence people have in running the schools in the dis- 
trict as compared with a few years ago , before the cre- 
ation of the district 

More influence 65 

Less influence 8 

Same 16 

Not sure 10 



The respondents answered rather affirmatively on questions pertaining to the dis- 
trict. For example, when asked to evaluate the schools in the district in comparison to 
the way they were before the creation of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville district, 72 per 
cent rated the schools better or about the same while only 17 per cent thought that they 
were worse and 10 per cent were not sure (see Table 6). 

Some of the parents surveyed may have indicated a degree of attachment to the 
district because in response to the question: “If the Ocean Hill-Brownsville school dis- 
trict was done away with, would you be pleased, would you be unhappy, or would it 
make no difference to you?’*, 52 per cent answered that they would be unhappy, 25 
per cent responded that it nude no difference and only 6 per cent were pleased at the 
prospect of the abolition of the district. 

Although the respondents felt that they had a considerable amount of influence in 
the Ocean Hill-Brownsville school district, they wanted more. For instance, 49 per cent 
of these parents felt that the community in Ocean Hill-Brownsville had too much influ- 
ence or the right amount of influence in running the schools in the district; 44 per cent 
of the same group felt that they had too little influence. Considering that their influence 
was local and not city-wide, the respondents showed stronger feelings of influence in 
their community schools than they assumed parents had throughout the rest of New 
York City. Of those surveyed, 76 per cent thought that parents should have more to 
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say *DOUt what goes on in the city schools. Another 1 6 per cent felt that they should 
assume the same influence as now, and 5 per cent of the group felt that the parents 
should have less influence; the remaining 2 per cent of them were not sure. 

While the parents in the survey indicated a desire for greater community influence, 
many of them felt that school board members should have special Qualifications. Among 
the respondents 56 per cent of the group thought that people should have special qualifi- 
cations to serve on school boards like the one in Ocean Hill-Brownsville, whereas 40 
per cent of the respondents thought that ordinary parents should serve and 4 per cent 
of them were not sure. Even though 76 per cent of the members of the Ocean Hill* 
Brownsville governing board hold non-professional occupations,” it is carious that 56 
per cent of the parents surveyed still feel that school board members should hold 
special qualifications. 

The parents felt that they had their greatest influence in determining what was 
taught in the schools in Ocean Hill-Brownsville, with 47 per cent of them thinking 
they had too much or the right amount of influence in this area; 49 per cent of the 
group thought that they had too little influence. They also perceived themselves as 
having more influence in hiring teachers and administrators than removing them. Par- 
ents* responses on this question may have reflected the controversy involved in removing 
teachers in the district when 10 per cent of them responded that they were not sure 
about how much influence parents in the district have in regard to removing teachers 
and administrators. Of the group, 37 per cent indicated having greater influence in 
hiring teachers and administrators, ana 34 per cent said that they had too much or 
the right amount of influence in removing teachers and administrators. 

Educational Leaders in the District 

To fulfill the most fundamental requisites for community participation, the Ocean 
Hill-Brcwnsville demonstration project elected its own local school board. 

The first major assignment that the governing board undertook was to h-e a unit 
administrator (district superintendent) to take on the responsibilities of education in 
the district. They hired Rhody McCoy, who had experience in the New York City 
school system and was an acting principal in a ghetto school. 

Probably the most crucial change affecting the schools was the appointment of 
new principals. The new principals were designated demonstration school principals b) 
the Board of Education and State Commissioner of Education. Although they did not 
meet the requirements of the New York City Board of Examiners, they all held state 
certification. Control over personnel was constantly challenged by outsiders, but the 
greatest difficulty came when the New York State Supreme Comt ruled in favor of the 
Council of Supervisory Associations to withdraw the category of demonstration school 
principal in the three demonstration projects. The decision was, however, reversed in 
the Court of Appeals the following year.” 

The unit administrator also selected his own district office staff. Among these 
appointments were those of an assistant administrative director, business manager, early 
childhood supervisor, and teacher trainers. In addition several teachers were given cur- 

nCommkniiy7yo\. 2, No. 4 (Flushing, N Y: Instirure for Community Studies, Queens CoIJege, Spring /Summer, 

1970), 3. , , . ^ 

«• Berube and Gittell, op. ett p. 16. 
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riculum assignments and worked in coordination with the district office. Many of the 
assignments were new to a district office, and were developed with the idea that they 
would help to realize the goals in the district. 

With these comparatively extreme changes in personnel selection, measurement of 
community attitudes towards these new educational leaders is particularly relevant. 

In an overview of school officials in the district (see Table 7) parents gave the 
principals in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville project the highest ranking with a highly 
significant 75 per cent of the respondents rating the principals as doing an excellent 
or pretty good job. Generally, the parents ranked the local governing board and the 
unit administrator very highly. Significantly, the city Board of Education in contrast was 
rated rather poorly. 

The general evaluation given to the educational leaders in Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
by the parents in this survey is more positive than the a cessment given by the respond- 
ents in a Harris survey of kce 1968. Perhaps, in the time span of more than a year, 
the community encountered positive experiences with the local leaders which led them 
to respond more affirmatively. 

Tablb 7 

PARENTS' EVALUATION OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 



(In per cents) 




Local governing board 


Positive t 


57 


Fair 


33 


Poor 


2 


Not sure 


7 


Unit administrator 


Positive 1 


58 


Only fair 


23 


Poor 


f. 


Not sure 


13 


Principals 


Positive t 


75 


Only fair 


15 


Poor 


6 


Not sure 


3 


Board of Education 


Positive * 


50 


Poor 


27 


Very poor 


1 


Not sure 


12 



Positive: * Respondent 1 ; gave rating of "very good” or 
"good/' 

t Respondents gave rating of "excellent” or 
"pretty good/' 
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The Harris survey indicated that 31 per cent of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
respondents gave the local governing board a positive rating; in this survey 57 per 
cent of the parents rated the board positively. In the Harris survey 29 per cent evaluated 
the unit administrator positively; in this survey 58 pe* cent gave that rating. The 
principals received a positive evaluation by 40 per cent of the respondents in the 
Harris survey; 75 per cent gave a positive rating in thi r survey. Even the city Board 
of Education fared better this time, with 50 per cent of the respondents giving a 
positive rating as compared with 24 per cent in the Harris survey. This could be a 
possible indication that the community feels more positively about things in general now. 

The Principals 

Several questions can be considered in providing more specific evaluations of edu- 
cational leaders in the district. As indicated earlier, three-quarters of the parents gave 
an excellent or pretty good rating to the job the principals were doing (see Table 8). 
And in response to doing something about a problem in the school if contacted, again 
a very high 78 per cent of the parents surveyed believed that the principals would try 
to do something; 15 per cent thought that they would listen and avoid doing anything, 
and 4 per cent said that the principals would ignore the problem. 

Table 8 

PARENTS' EVALUATION OF PRINCIPALS IN THE 
OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE SCHOOLS 
(In per cents) 



Rating the job the principals are doing: 

Positive 75 

Only fair 15 

Poor 6 

Not sure 3 

Principals* response to doing something about a problem 
in the school i} contacted: 

Try to do something 78 

Listen, avoid doing anything 15 

Ignore 4 

Not sure 3 



Positive: Respondents rated principals "excellent" or "pretty good." 



The Local Governing Board 

In reviewing the job that the local governing board was doing, 57 per cent gave 
a rating of excellent or pretty good, while 33 per cent rated them fair and only 2 per 
cent gave a rating of poor. When asked what they thought the local governing board 
would do about demands of parents in the district, half answered that the local board 
would do what most district parents want; 30 per cent answered what otdy some parents 



*Sw*ason, op. cit. f p. 127. 



wapi, and 15 per cent thought that the local board would act on its own. In another 
acdoo question, a significant 76 per cent of the respondents felt that the board would 
try to go something about a problem in the school if contacted while 15 per cent 
thought that they would Listen and avoid doing anything; an insignificant 2 per cent 
said Jiat the local governing board would choose to ignore the problem (see Table 9). 

Table 9 

PARENTS’ EVALUATION OF THE LOCAL GOVERNING BOARD 

(la per cents) 



Rating tbe job tbe local governing board it doing: 

Positive 57 

Fair 35 

Poor 2 

Not sure 7 

Local governing board’s action on wbat parents in tbe 
ditlricl want: 

WhM most district parents want 50 

What only some parents want 50 

Acts oo its own 15 

Not sure 5 

Local governing board’s response to doing somtlbtng 
about a problem in tbe school if contacted: 

Try to do something 76 

Listen, avoid doing anything 15 

Ignore 2 

Not sure 7 



Positive: Respondents rated the local governing board as "excellent” ot 
"pretty good." 



Tbe fact that the parents surveyed felt so positively about the local governing 
board is an indication that the board members elected by tbe community were being 
perceived as cither meeting the expectations of their constituency and/or were more 
responsive to their demands. 

Tbe Unit Administretor 

Rhode McCoy received a positive rating of 58 per cent in the job he wit doing 
as unit administrator, while 25 per cent thought thae he was doing an only fair job, 
and 6 per tent thought that be wts doing a poor job. A little more than three-fifths 
were under the Impression that the unit administrator informed tbe community about 
what was happening in the district, while a little more than one-fifth thought that ire 
w as not keeping the community informed. In ranking the areas in which tbe unit 
administrator allocated most of his rime, 51 ^er cent thought that his time was devoted 
to improving education in the district followed by organ iring the community to sup- 
port the district, tntldr/: himself well known and dealing with tbe city administration 
(see Table 10). When usked the tame question about the local school board as to 
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Tablb 10 

PARENTS' EVALUATION OF THE UNIT ADMINISTRATOR 
(In per cents) 



Rating the job Rbody McCoy it doing at unit adminis- 
trator 

Positive 58 

Only fair 23 

Poor 6 

Not sure 13 

Hat the unit administrator kept the people informed 
about what is happening in the district? 

Yes 62 

No 22 

Not sure 1 5 

Area in which the unit administrator hat devoted moil 
of hit time (in rank order) 

Improving education in the district 31 

Organizing the community to support the district 24 

Making himself well known 23 

Dealing with the city administration 8 

Not surt 7 

Unit administrator’s action on what parents in the d ; s- 
triet want 

What most district parents want 45 

What only some parents want 21 

Acts cm its own 26 

Not sure 8 

Unit administrator’s response to doing something about 
a problem in the school if contacted 

Tty to do something 72 

Listen, avoid doing anything 17 

Ignore 3 

Not sure 7 



Positive: Respondents rated the unit administrator as "excellent" or 
"pretty good " 



what action would be taken on the demands of parents in the district, 45 pet cent 
responded that the unit administrator would do what most of the parents wanted; 21 
per cent what only some wanted, and 26 per cent said that he would act on his own. 
A high 72 per cent thought that the unit administrator would try to do something 
about a problem in the school if contacted, while 17 per cent answered that he would 
listen and avoid doing anything; only 3 per cent responded that he would ignore the 
problem. 
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The Board of Education 

In its general assessment of the New York City Board of Education (see Table 
11), half the respondents gave a positive rating to the job the Board was doing, while 
38 per cent were negative, and the remaining 12 per cent were not sure. Becoming 
more specific about rating the Board of Education with respect to its work in Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville, the same respondents lowered their assessment, with some 34 per cent 
of the people believing that the Board tried to make the Ocean Hill-Brownsville project 
a success; 38 per cent thought they did very little one way or the other, and 15 per cent 
of those interviewed answered that the Board of Education tried to make the school 
district fail. 

Compared to the evaluation of the other educational leaders mentioned so far, only 
a little more than one-fifth of the respondents thought that the Board of Education would 

Table ll 

PARENTS’ EVALUATION OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(In per cents) 



Rating tit Board of Education 

Positive 50 

Negative 38 

Not sure 12 

Rating tb* Board of Education 't relationship to lb* 

Ocean HiU-Brownseule tcbool district 

Tried to make it * success 34 

Did very little one w*y or the other 38 

Tried to make it fail 13 

Not sure 13 

Board of Education’ t action on ubat parent! in tbt dist- 
inct want 

What most district parents want 22 

What only some parents want 24 

Acts on its own 47 

Not sure 7 

Board of Education's response to doing something about 
a problem in the school if contacted 

Try to do something 34 

Listen, avoid doing anything 3 6 

Ignore 25 

Not sure 3 

Positive: Respondents gave a rating of "very good* or 'good." 

Negative: Respondents gave a rating of "poor" or "very poor." 
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oect the demands of most patents in the district, and 47 pet cent thought that the 
Board would act on its own; another 24 per cent expresses the view that the Board 
of Education would do what only some parents want When compared with the 7 6 
per cent of the respondents who believed that the local governing board would try to 
do something about a problem in the district if contacted, of the same group only 
54 per cent of the parents said that the Board of Education would try to do something. 



Tablb 12 

PARENTS’ EVALUATION OF TEACHERS IN TUB 
OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLB SCHOOLS 

(In per cents)* 

Teachers 
Positive 
Negative 
Not sure 

Tree her s’ interest in children 
V*ry interested 
Somewhat interested 
Hardly interested at all 
Not sure 

Ttecker/ xnderstending of problem feting children 

in the district 
Positive 
Negative 
Not sure 

Teecberd response to doing something ebosst e problem 

in tbe school if confected 
Try to do something 
Listen, avoid doing anything 
Ignore 
Not sure 

Perenlleecber reUtioni 
Positive 
Negative 
Not sure 

Stndenl-teecber reletions 
Positive 
Negative 
Not sure 

Positive: Respondents rated the teachers as "very good” or "good" 

Negative: Respondents rated the teacher* as "poor" or "very poor 



77 

2i 

2 

33 

52 

14 

1 



60 
3 6 
3 



83 

11 

4 

1 

68 

25 

7 

64 

32 

3 



*4$ £-90 ft «( £* ia tb« tecrfct ttfe kirH It ti* loctl ti4 tbe im tfetruor 

IM tbe ftAftfofef tbort 10 Nttiil <0 M tetri Ct 
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With respect to the objectives of a community control district, the survey shows 
that the community developed positive feelings about its school leaders, and, further, 
they felt quite efficacious about influencing action in the district. 

Tbe Teachers 

Of all the educational leaders evaluated by the parents, the Ocean HiU-Brownrville 
teachers fared the best in the general job assessment (see Table 12), with 77 per cent 
of the respondents giving the teachers a positive rating." A drop more than one-fifth 
of the group gave the teachers a negative rating. When questioned, the parents felt 
that the teachers showed a definite interest in the children, as three-fifths of the 
respondents thought that the teachers had an understanding of the problems facing 
children in tne district and 8$ per cent of them thought that the teachers were either 
very interested or somewhat interested in the children. Furthermore, 83 per cent of the 
group were convinced that the teachers in the Ocean Hill-BrownsviUe district would 
trv to do something about a problem in tbe school if contacted. In addition, an average 
of two-thirds of these same people gave a positive rating to both parent-teacher rela- 
tions and student-teacher relations. 

the teachers also fared overwhelmingly better in this survey, with 77 per cent of 
the parents responding positively towards the teachers compared with 38 per cent is 
the Harris survey." Although the positive attitude about teachers by the parents in this 
survey may reflect, to • certain extent, a respect for all teachers, observers in the district 
have sensed as a major impression tbit tbe attitude of the teachers is that the children 
in the district are educable. Contrasting the responses in 1970 with December 1968 
indicates that the teachers hired by the district were more accepted. Whether they could 
translate this positive feeling into effective teaching was not determined, but this 
Positive reaction of parents probably reflects their confidence that the teachers will at 
least make an effort in that direction. 

Children in ghettos often experience situations where they are assigned a teacher 
who does not want to be in that school, is unable to obtain a transfer and who cares 
little about what effect their attitude has upon the students. The Ocean Hill-Btownsviile 
experiment attracted, for various reasons, many teachers anxious to work in the district 
and willing to experiment with new educational programs. Their experience varied 
from that of the u.'ual New York City teachers, with many of them coming from other 
parts of the country and having varied backgrounds. 

OCBAN HILL-BRO WNS VILLB : 

PARENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE SCHOOLS 

There have been no studies offering conclusive evidence that community control of 
schools yields educational achievement But, there are no experiments in this area which 
have been In existence long enough to justify such a conclusion. Certainly, tbe Ocean 
Hill-BrownsviUe experiment wss not the ideal model to test that hypothesis bectuse 
of tbe crises and confusion prevalent throughout its short history. 

* Tto local fottrafa* kata ul at Mk xUlilwnmt Uitl ft) t» 90 t*r mt el A* Mdtn !a A* Attract 
mt A»Af**|ta» (Man. 

•taMM. i*. SllJ. 
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This survey does offer some meaningful evidence. It demonstrates that the parents 
developed positive feelings towards school facilities and the general school environment 
It is possible that the efficacy they felr about influence in the district and towards the 
educational leaders was transformed into their attitudes about the schools. 

Education 

The respondents were asked a few questions pertaining to specific subject areas 
taught in the schools (see Table 13) to ascertain their attitudes concerning the edu- 
cation of t' eir children 



Tab lb 13 

PARENTS’ EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM 
IN THE OCEAN HILL-BROWNSViLLE DISTRICT 
(In per cents) 



Teaching arithmetic in the schools 


Positive 


79 


Negative 


19 


Not sure 


2 


Teaching tending in the school/ 


Positive 


59 


Negative 


40 


Not sure 


1 


Positive: Respondents gave rating of 


"very good" or 



'good.' 



Negative: Respondents gave rating of "poor" or "very 
poor." 



In rating the )ob that the schools were doing ki teaching arithmetic, four-fifths of 
the respondents thought the schools were doing a positive job and only one-fifth thought 
they were doing a poor or very poor job. 

In rating the job the schools were doing in teaching reading, nearly three-fifths of 
the parents judged the performance positively, while two-fifths held a negative view. 

The Schools 

In considering some of the problems confronting the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
schools the respondents were asked to choose the two most important things they thought 
ought to be done in the schools and if they thought anything was being done about 
them (see Table 14). Among the choices the parents thought that reducing over- 
crowding and training neighborhood people as teacher’s aides were the two most 
important things that could be done to improve the schools; this was followed closely 
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by the need for encouraging parents to come into the schools. The fact that the patents 
felt that neighborhood people should be trained as teacher’s aides could possibly reflect 
a wider function they are assigning to the schools, that of providing jobs for the 
community. It is also interesting that the patents oerceived the schools to be over- 
crowded because according to New York City standards, they were not overcrowded. 
This an probably be explained by the fact that throughout most of their lives the 
children attended schools in the city which were overcrowded * (85 per cent of the 
respondents claimed that their children always attended mostly black schools) , and the 
parents were accustomed to relating to this problem. Furthermore, the schools were 
overcrowded when the district started. 



Tablb 14 

TWO MOST IMPORTANT THINGS TO BE DONE 
IN THE OCEAN HJLL-BROWNSVILLB SCHOOLS 
(In per cents) (In rank order) 

Wb*t It Brinf Don* 





Poriitr* 




Reduce overcrowding 


22 


29 


Training neighborhood people as teacher's aides 


58 


8 


Encourage patents to come into schools 


56 


7 


Try out new programs 


26 


8 


Provide teaching in Spanish 


10 


4 



Positive: Respondents answered that a "great deal” or ''something" was being done to 
improve the particular condition in the school. 

Negative: Respondents answered that "hardly anything” was being done to improve 
the particular condition in the school. 



As Table 14 indicates, the greater majority of the parents believed that a great 
deal or something was being done to improve these particular conditions in the schools. 
In fact, the Ocean Hill-Brownsville school district has confronted or attempted to 
confront all of these problems. The local governing board has provided for the inclusion 
of paraprofessionals or teacher aides in the implementation of most new programs. 

In an open-ended question the respondents were asked to expand on what they 
did not like about the schools in Ocean Hill-Brownsville and what they would like to 
see changed (see Table 15). They rated crime, robberies and fighting in schools as the 
most frequent complaint, which was a carry-over from the problems they. saw in the 
neighborhood. Consistent with their responses of important things to be done in the 
schools, approximately one-tenth of the group listed overcrowding as a problem in 
the open-ended question. But 15 pet cent had r>o complaints *t Ji about the schools 
when they were asked. 

• Set Ntm fifi C*> S<SmT tot B**K t*. Botd d MwttSoa *a»m Win* d>« men theno tAooh t* 
M Cfc? Iff 
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Generally, when the parents were asked to evaluate items in the schools such as 
textbooks, school buildings, lunches, parent-teacher relations, guidance counseling, and 
student-teacher relations, an average of two-thitds rated these areas very good or good 
(see Table 16). The parents surveyed answered rather positively on all the items, with 
the roost negative responses relating to the school buildings. Actually, of the 6 schools 

Tablb 15 

WHAT PARENTS DONT LIKE ABOUT THE SCHOOLS 
IN OCEAN HILL-BROWN SVJLLE AND WOULD LIKE TO SEE CHANGED 
(In per cents) (Open-ended question) 





Pit Cent 


M. 


Crime, robberies, fighting in schools 


22 


( 47 ) 


Discipline 


20 


(43) 


Other 


17 


(37) 


Teachers 


11 


(23) 


Lunches 


9 


(20) 


More homework 


9 


(20) 


Overcrowded 


9 


(19) 


? O'* quality of education, schools 


8 


(18) 


Narcotics, dope 


7 


( 16 ) 


Schools ditty, bad condition 


7 


(15) 


Poor parent-teacher relationship 


6 


(12) 


Poor teacher-student relationship 


4 


(9) 


Prejudice, discrimination 


3 


(7) 


No complaints 


15 


(32) 



Tablb 16 

PARENTS' EVALUATION OF SCHOOL FACILITIES, 
SERVICES AND TEACHER RELATIONS 
(In per cents) 



Pctitirt 


N*t**ri 




Text boob used in the schools in district 


68 


21 


7 


School buildings 


64 


35 


.5 


Guidance counseling 


57 


20 


21 


Lunches at school 


69 


27 


2 


Parent-teacher relations 


68 


25 


7 


Student-teacher relations 


64 


32 


3 


Positive: Respondents answered "very good" or "good ’ 
Negative: Respondents answered "poor" or "very poor." 
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in this survey, the 4 elementary schools were built in the early 1900’s and the i .ter- 
mediate school and junior high school were both built in the 1960's." 

One might conjecture that this community is concerned with their physical sur- 
roundings and automatically transfers this concern to the school buildings. As mentioned 
earlier, the parents in this survey felt that housing and slums was the biggest problem 
facing people in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville neighborhood. 

When asked to give an open-ended answer to what they liked about the schools 
in Ocean Hill-Brownsville (see Table 17), one-third of the parents acknowledged the 
fact that they thought positively about the performance of the teachers and teacher- 
student relations. This is a reaffirmation of the positive feelings the parents had towards 
the teachers. The parents also liked the new programs and the lunches in the schools. 

Tablb 17 



WHAT PARENTS LIKE ABOUT THE SCHOOLS 
IN OCEAN H1LL-BROWNSVILLB 
(In per cents) (Open-ended question) 





Pit Cm 


JOL 


Teachers 


54 


(72) 


School work, quality edxatioo, new programs 


5) 


(71) 


Lunches 


19 


(40) 


Teacher-student relations 


12 


(25) 


Other 


11 


(21) 


Parent-teacher relations 


6 


(15) 


Paraptofessionals— teacher aides, school aides 


5 


(7) 


Not overcrowded 


1 


(5) 


Community relations 


1 


(2) 


Does not like anything 


18 


(58) 



CONCLUSION 

The purpose of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville experiment was to enable the com- 
munity to make school policy, to influence the school district and to participate in 
school affairs. This survey attempted to examine what happens in a community school 
district such as Ocean Hill-Brownsville where thete is participation and what the atti- 
tudes of the parents are towards local control. To a certain extent the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville demonstration project did meet many of the objectives of a community-run 
school district 

In terms of community participation the survey shows that the parents were active 
in several areas of school affairs in varying degrees. For example, 56 per cent of the 
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respondeat* said that they belonged to the Parents Association, and an overwelming 
86 per cent of the parents claimed that they visited a school in the district in the last 
year. In other categories, 10 per cent of the parents acknowledged talking personally 
with the unit administrator; 13 per cent of those surveyed talked personally with a 
member of the local governing board. When asked whether they belonged to some type 
of community organization or association, 30 per cent of the respondents said that they 
did belong. 

Hie respondents were asked several questions to discover the extent of their 
knowledge about the district and the schools. They were asked what they thought was 
going to happen to the Ocean Hill-Brownsville governing board in the fall when the 
new school districts come into existence. To this open-ended question 53 per cent of 
the parents answered with some extent of knowledge about the district In addition, 
30 per cent of the paretics were familiar with the new programs initiated in the schools 
by the Ocean Hill-Brownsville governing board and the unit administrator. 

The responses obtained in the survey suggest that the parents had feelings of 
efficacy about the schools because they demonstrated high degrees of participation in 
many areas of school affairs. The proponents of community control of education believe 
that through involvement the participants will become more knowledgeable concerning 
school marten While the degrees of knowledge seem to be more limited than those of 
participation, the figures appear to be high for a ghetto area. 

The results of the survey also show that the parents had strong feelings of efficacy 
in running the schools as four-fifths of the parents interviewed believed chat they had 
more influence, or about the same amount in running the schools compared with a few 
yean before the creation of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville school district. Nearly three- 
quarters of the parents thought that the schools were better or about the same in that 
comparison. While the respondents felt that they had a considerable amount of influence 
in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville school district, tr .y wanted more. 

The respondents in the survey seemed to have positive attitudes towards local 
control in the district In an overview of the job assessment given school officials in 
the Ocean Hill-Brownsville experiment the parents assigned positive ratings of 75 per 
cent to the principals, 57 pet cent to the local governing board, 58 per cent to die 
unit administrator, and 50 per cent to the Board of Education. In general, the evaluation 
given to local letdets and teachers was higher than for city-wide educational leaders. 
This survey also offers evidence that the parents developed positive feelings toward 
school facilities and the school environment 

Most educators know that any experiment requires an extended amount of time 
to evaluate. Unfortunately, the short history of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville demonstration 
project does not allow foe a long-term evaluation. However, this attirudinal survey 
shows that the Ocean HiU-Brownsville experiment in it* short existence, did f ulfill 
many of the goals of a community control school district The parents developed 
enough efficacy to participate and acquire knowledge pertaining to school matters and 
had confidence in their educational leaders. 
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